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GENERAL INFORMATION 


The Lake County Museum is a publicly owned institution 
devoted to collecting, preserving, and interpreting the 
history and geography of Lake County. Illinois from its 
earliest known inhabitants to the present. The Curt Teich 
Postcard Collection is a grant-funded special section of 
the Museum, devoted to the preservation and interpreta¬ 
tion of the industrial archives of the Curt Teich Company 
of Chicago, which includes postcards and photographs of 
subjects related to North America in the 20th century. 

The Lake County Museum is a department of the Lake 
County Forest Preserve District. 

Location About 40 miles northwest of Chicago in the Lake- 
wood Forest Preserve, Route 176 ana Fairfield Road, 
Wauconda, Illinois 60084. (312) 526-7878 

(312) 526-8638 Curt Teich Collection 


Curt Teich Office hours 8:30a.m. to 4:30p.m. Monday-Friday 
Collection Visits to the Collection are by appointment only. 

The Curt Teich Collection offers a separate 
membership (see below). 


Museum 

Exhibition Open daily 1:00 p.m. to 4:30 p.m. 
Gallery 


Research Monday-Friday by appointment only. 
Library 


Admission $1.00 for adults, 50£ for students and senior citizens. 
Monday is a free day for all visitors. 


Dear Reader, 

Long time readers of the Postcard Journal 
will notice that the title of our publication 
has changed, although the format and con¬ 
tent remain the same. Our great effort over 
the past few years has been to encourage 
the understanding of postcards as a format 
of visual information: one that clearly 
expresses late nineteenth and twentieth cen¬ 
tury culture. We hope that the new title, 
Image File, will reinforce this concept. 

Another change is that we are now accept¬ 
ing manuscripts for review for possible 
publication in Image File. Articles, review 
essays, and news items related to twentieth 
century North American culture will be con¬ 
sidered for publicaton. Guidelines for sub¬ 
missions are available upon request from 
the Publications Editor, Lake County 
Museum, Curt Teich Collection, Lakewood 
Forest Preserve, Wauconda, IL 60084. 

Katherine Hamilton-Smith, Editor 


JOIN US 

The Curt Teich Postcard Collection needs your support to maintain 
quality preservation of its collections and to find new ways of mak¬ 
ing its resources available. 

Your membership or donation to the Curt Teich Collection will 
help provide professional staff to care for the archives, will aid in 
the ongoing effort to preserve the artifacts through environmental 
monitoring, conservation procedures and materials, and will help 
support methods of bringing this unique material to the public 
through exhibits, publications, and research services. 

The Curt Teich Postcard Collection at the Lake County Museum is 
a valuable resource of historically significant photographs; images 
that tell the history of 20th century America. 



Loma Linda Food Company, Arlington, CA. Curt Teich postcard. 1940. 


Enroll now as a member of the Curt Teich Postcard Collection 
Annual Memberships: 


Student 

$ 

10.00 

Individual 

$ 

15.00 

Family/Group 

$ 

20.00 

Institutional Nonprofit 

$ 

20.00 

Contributing 

$ 

35.00 

Sustaining 


150.00 

Life (One-time payment) 

$500.00 


Benefits of membership include free admission to the Museum 
and the Curt Teich Collection, a subscription to Image File, 
10% discount in the Museum store, and a 10% discount on 
Teich Collection research services. 





AUTO-GENERATED ALBANY: 

A Report from the Front Lines of 
Architectural Preservation 


By Katherine Hamilton-Smith 

The semi-circle of lawn is closely and 
carefully mown. In the lawn's center, 
squatting in a ring of petunias and 
marigolds is a cement pedestal topped 
with a mirrored glass globe. A dark 
green, shingle-sided bungalow on the 
left and a row of seven tourist cottages 
behind, protect the patch of lawn. 

The year is not 1930. The year is 1989 
and in this protected enclave there is 
no tourist activity — no packing up of 
trunks or calling for children to get in 
the car. Rather, the event is one of 
reminiscence — one of looking at 
and thinking about the past. My in¬ 
volvement with the lawn, cottages and 
glass globe was not with the intimate 
familiarity of a participant, but from 
the caring yet clinical detachment of 
an observer. 

On June 11, the Historic Preservation 
and Planning Alumni of Cornell Univer¬ 
sity and the Society for Commercial Ar¬ 
cheology (SCA) sponsored a bus tour of 
roadside structures in Albany and 
Schenectady, New York. As a new 
board member of the SCA, I joined the 
bus tour, which was part of the con¬ 
ference "It's Only Yesterday: The 
Automobile-Related Environment of 
New York State." The bus travelled 
along U.S. Routes 5 and 20, occasional¬ 
ly decelerating to a slow roll to allow 
the considered viewing of diners, gas 
stations, motels and tourist cabins, 
automobile dealerships, and dime 
stores. Fifteen times during the day, the 
bus stopped completely, the doors were 
flung wide and thirty architectural pres¬ 
ervationists, city planners, and (as one 
tour participant called the group) radical 
intellectuals spewed forth with lens caps 
flying to take photographs of these 
fragile and almost forgotten architec¬ 
tural remnants of the very recent past. 


20. Her 'motel,' however, is actually 
only a facade which visually links the 
original five cabins; there is no interior 
connection" (Tony Opalka, A Bus Tour 
of the Capitol District [Albany: Historic 
Preservation and Planning Alumni, Inc. 
Cornell University, 1989]. Until this 
year, the business was still operated by 
Mrs. Keller. A decline in her health has 
made it impossible for her to open the 
Twilite for the summer season — the 
first time this has happened in 65 years. 

On the day we visited the Twilite, Mrs. 
Keller, home from the hospital, waved 
to us from the window of her bunga¬ 
low. It was a poignant symbol which 
seemed to echo the disablement of 
traditional roadside structures by the 
interstate systems; in this case, all of 
the tourist-related businesses along 
Route 20 by the New York State Thru¬ 
way. Mrs. Keller's stalwart operation of 
the Twilite, even since the 1954 open¬ 
ing of the Thruway, is an aberration, 
seen in the light of the thousands of 
like businesses across the country 
which have not survived. Warner's 
Wayside Store and Tourist Lodge in 
East Greenbush [Fig. A] could have 
been a scheduled stop on the tour, but 
it no longer exists, having succummed 
to modern transportation route 
development. 

The bus tour was an eye opener 
for me. In my work with the Teich Col¬ 
lection, perhaps I have been too close¬ 
ly closeted among the colorful and 
pristine documents of roadside America, 
preserving the vitality of their heyday. 

A bit of intellectual anemia had set in. 
The tour allowed me to see the current 
condition of the roadside, awakening in 
me the realization that these structures 
are very fragile and unprotected. 


As testament to fragility, one of the 
stops on the tour materialized into a 
slow pass-by of an empty lot where 
formerly a castellated White Tower 
hamburger restaurant had stood. It had 
been torn down within the space of the 
few months between planning of the 
bus tour and the tour itself. The disap¬ 
pearance of the stand was a surprise 
even to the tour coordinators — 
another testament, this time to the 
typical demise of roadside structures. 
One day, a White Tower restaurant 
stands in all its friendly, goof-ball glory 
then, all of a sudden it's gone. And 
even though it is missed for the 
familiar cheerfulness of its form, it isn't 
important enough to raise a fuss over. 

A recent editorial comment in The New 
Yorker magazine (July 31, 1989) cries 
out for some consideration of what is 
and is not saved to represent our 
culture. "It's a little weird that the Ellis 
Island Foundation is turning Ellis Island 
into a museum just as the bulldozers 
are gearing up to tear down Times 
Square. Haven't they noticed that 
Times Square may be the closest thing 
we have to an Ellis Island today? It's a 
port of entry into the city (via subway 
instead of ship) for many, including the 
"tempest-tossed" that Miss Liberty calls 
for in the celebrated Emma Lazarus 
poem. Or maybe they have noticed the 
analogy between the two and that's the 
problem; Times Square hasn't got a har¬ 
bor around it to provide a visual cor¬ 
don sanitaire. Ellis Island deserves all 
the fuss being lavished on the 
reconstruction of its buildings, par¬ 
ticularly if it ends up reminding the city 
planners that the point of the Golden 
Door was not that it was golden but 
that it was a door." 

Surely, the introduction of the 
automobile into our culture can be 
seen as a landmark in humanity's ap¬ 
proach to the built environment. 
Creating structures and spaces which 
allow for the use of the automobile has 
been a guiding criterion for architec¬ 
tural planning in the twentieth century. 
But the speed at which technology has 
advanced has carried with it the 
tandem affect of structures becoming 


The green shingle-sided bungalow and 
seven tourist cottages comprise the 
Twilite Motel in East Greenbush (a 
small town near Albany) — one of the 
first stops on the bus tour. "The 
business began when proprietress 
Marion Keller opened the 'Twilite Cot¬ 
tage for Overnight Guests' in her home 
in 1924. Traffic was steady on Route 
20, so in 1932 she designed and had 
five cottages built. These were un¬ 
heated and had no running water; there 
was a separate bath house. Three more 
cabins were built circa 1936. By 1939, 
the first five had received rear addi¬ 
tions housing private baths and were 
rated 'Class A' by the Automobile 
Association of America. In response to 
the growing popularity of motels, Mrs. 
Keller designed the Twilite Motel in 
1955, one year after the New York 
State Thruway opened bypassing Route 



A. Warner's Wayside Store and Tourist Lodge, East Greenbush, NY. Curt Teich postcard. Ca. 1924. 
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B. Mohawk Drive-In showing bulldozers to immediate right of entrance marquee. 1999. Photo courtesy of Dan Hershberger. 


obsolete or out of style sometimes only 
a few years after their introduction. 
Structures become old while still in 
their youth. They are no longer cared 
about and, eventually, get destroyed 
before a hard pressed society can catch 
up with some show of concern. 

Twentieth century objects suffer from 
the same lack of understanding of their 
historical importance as does architec¬ 
ture. Recently, the carefully selected 
artifacts purchased for display in the 
Curt Teich Collection's permanent ex¬ 
hibit were accessioned into the Muse¬ 
um's object storage facility. A person 
working on the accession jokingly com¬ 
mented on the pieces as "junk " The 
comment was intended as lighthearted, 
but it may have exposed a more deeply 
held cultural reaction to the objects, 
which included a 1950s boomerang¬ 
shaped Melmac sugar and creamer set, 
a streamline styled enamel juicer, two 
Holiday Inn ashtrays showing the now 
defunct garish logo, and a 1949 Texaco 
road map of Oklahoma. 

The White Tower hamburger stand was 
only a hamburger stand, after all. That 
it no longer exists is no great tragedy. 

All hamburger stands don't have to be 
saved in order for future generations to 
tell the story of the twentieth century. 
But some should remain as examples of 
our times. The mid-twentieth century 
doesn't yet have the cordon sanitaire of 
time around it to offer it some protec¬ 
tion. Our culture is in a complete fren¬ 
zy to constantly update its appearance 
and to regard the recent past as either 


abhorrent or camp. While it could be 
either one or both, what the recent past 
certainly is, is history — the expression 
of still living generations — and it 
should be protected. 

The sad last stop of the bus tour was at 
the Mohawk Drive In Theatre [Fig. B] 
which, on the day of our visit, was 
teetering on the brink of oblivion. 
Already in the process of being demol¬ 
ished, its streamline styled, porcelain 
enamelled marquee supported the 
ominous construction announcement 
for a McDonalds and a Builders 
Square. Forty thousand square feet of 
prime retail space was evidently an 
overwhelming enticement for the 
owners of the land on which the 
Mohawk sits. Being Sunday, the bull¬ 
dozers were silently parked, nose to 
tail, at the theatre's entrance. Those of 
us who got off of the bus to record on 
film the theatre remnant, walked quiet¬ 
ly through the entrance gate, past the 
ticket kiosk and into the wavy-earthed 
car parking area. The dilapidated 
screen made a provocative closure for 
our tour, standing symbolic of both the 
legacy and fragility of the American 
roadside. 


Several papers given at the "It's Only 
Yesterday" conference will be printed in 
upcoming issues of the Society for Com¬ 
mercial Archeology's quarterly publica¬ 
tion, the "SCA Newjournal." For more 
information about SCA, write to the 
society at Room 5010, National 
Museum of American History, 
Washington, D.C. 20560. □ 


How to find it in the 
Teich Collection... 


The following subject headings 
from the Teich Collection's com¬ 
puter index could be searched 
for topics related to this article: 

ADVERTISING/gas stations 
ADVERTISING/auto camps, 
courts, motels 
ADVERTISING/recreational 
vehicles and equipment 

ARCHITECTURE/pop, 

programmatic 

HIGHWAYS/oasis, truck stop 
HIGHWAYS/wayside, rest area 

HOTELS/motels, auto camps, 
courts 

HOTELS/Holiday Inn 
HOTELS/Howard Johnson 
HOTELS/other major chains 
HOTELS/inns, guest house 

INDUSTRY, OIL/gas stations 

RESORTS/auto camps, courts 

RESTAURANTS/diners 
RESTAURANTS/drive-in, 
fast food 

RESTAURANTS/pop, 

programmatic 
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A. Men of the 69th Company, No. 1 Gun Section, Fort Monroe, VA. Curt Teich postcard. 1910. 


This is the second in a two part series . 
The first article, "Dark Souvenirs" ap¬ 
peared in the volume five, number three 
1989 issue of the Postcard Journal. 


By Robert Mazrim 

Death will always be curious. There 
have been countless revelations con¬ 
cerning our lives and our universe in 
the last century; discoveries which 
introduce even more mystery to every 
day life. Yet, the mystery of death is 
still held highest. This mystery surrounds 
one of the most blatantly predictable 
truths which all human beings have in 
common. Death has been thoroughly 
contemplated by every culture. What 
has and will change is the way in which 
this curiosity is expressed. Today, 
American culture essentially pretends 
that the phenomenon does not exsist. 
Through the sanitation and hiding away 
of all elements of death, we are taught 
to forget rather than contemplate. This 
has not always been the case. 

If there is any sort of accident along 
city expressways, traffic will probably 
be tied up due to what traffic reporters 
call ''gaper's delays." One of the few 
things that the commuter is willing to 
slow down for is the nagging wonder of 
whether or not somebody is spralled 
across the pavement amidst some sort 
of freakish wreckage. But the power of 
curiosity has its limitations, and most 
would prefer to observe from within 
their slowly moving cars or behind a 
police line. 

There are many ways of observation 
from a distance and a wonderfully in¬ 
genious and rather poetic way is the 
recognition of an objectified form 1 or 
witness of something fearful and ab¬ 
stract. This article looks at a once very 
popular form of this phenomenon — 
the death related postcard. 


Technically, photographs are represent¬ 
ations They are the chemical reflec¬ 
tions of the light present at the mo¬ 
ment of exposure; in this case, the light 
that bounced off of an electric chair or 
off of the faces of men who were killed 
in an explosion [Fig. A, B], But to most 
people a photograph is more than a 
facsimile. A part of whatever happened 
at the moment the flash went off is in 
that paper. The picture is a container. 

There is also a strong sense of the 
genuine in a photograph. If one is star¬ 
ing at a picture of charred rubble from 
the great Chicago fire, one is really see¬ 
ing that rubble; seeing where the fire 
really was Since the photographer had 
to actually be there to shoot the image, 
then his product — the photograph — 
seems also to be from there — a 
souvenir — even though the physical 
photographic paper was printed in a 
lab far from the scene. Because the 
consumer was not involved in the crea¬ 
tion of the image, he bypasses the 
issues of subjective representation and 
the image is seen not as the interpreta¬ 
tion of the photographer, but as an 
aesthetic artifact from the site. To their 
owners (those who sensed the abstract 
quality embedded in them, which is a 
poetic maneuver in itself) they are the 
real thing and that is what gives them 
so much power. 



B. Death Chamber, Ohio Penitentiary, Columbus, OH. 
Curt Teich postcard. Ca. 1904. 


Best of all, the sourvenir can be saved. 
It can be examined at will. This is what 
makes it different from the televised 
images of an airliner crash, for example. 
Televised images are fleeting. They in¬ 
form (or briefly satisfy the curiosity) on¬ 
ly to be replaced by the next set of im¬ 
ages — all flying by and continually 
changing. There is little time for con¬ 
templation, 

The postcard once functioned as sta¬ 
tionary, news image, and souvenir. The 
type of artifacts illustrated in this arti¬ 
cle date no later than the 1920s. After 
this period, more immediate access to 
information began to eliminate the 
need for the savable, repeatable image. 
The ever shifting mass media image 
satisfies the curiosity, but also has 
replaced the charged object and damp¬ 
ened the mystery surrounding events, 
perpetuated by the finite quality of the 
still image. 

On June 21, 1910, ten men were killed 
in a gun pit explosion at Fort Monroe, 
Virginia. Soon after the event, L.M. 
Brown of Phoebus, Virginia published a 
series of ten postcards depicting the 



C. Hangman's Tree, Helena, MT. Curt Teich postcard. 
Ca. 1904. 


men who were killed [Fig. A], the type 
of gun that had exploded, and images 
of the funeral procession. This was 
nothing new. Soon after almost every 
major catastrophic event around the 
turn of the century, whether it was the 
San Francisco earthquake or the burn¬ 
ing of a local hotel, images of the 
disaster and its aftermath were avail¬ 
able on postcards and stereographs. En¬ 
tire series of stereographs could be pur¬ 
chased through the Sears and Roebuck 
catalog. This type of image was very 
popular. Few other types of events re¬ 
ceived such attention. 

On April 19, 1989 a gun turret exploded 
on the USS Iowa. Forty-seven men 
were killed. The newspaper and televis¬ 
ion reports were numerous and quite 
complete. However, as far as I know, 






D. Dead soldiers covered with flies after the Battle of Matamoros, Matamoros, Mexico. Curt Teich postcardCa. 1913 


no postcards of the event were avail¬ 
able. If such postcards had been 
printed, with images of the twisted 
wreckage or the bodies of the men, 
someone would have quickly yelled 
bad taste. Graphic postcard images, 
such as a hanging in Helena, Montana 
or of dead soldiers covered with flies 
after the Battle of Matamoros in Mex¬ 
ico [Fig. C, D] were common and not 
considered improper, even in such 
"proper" times. 

The current nightly news programs still 
give considerable attention to catastro¬ 
phe. The curiosity surrounding in¬ 
stances of dramatic death has not 


changed, but its results have. If a 
postcard with an image of a corpse on 
it is purchased, it is selected from a 
variety of images offered for sale. In¬ 
formation about that particular event 
was consciously desired and chosen. 
Today's news systems do not allow for 
such discreet (and revealing) choices. In 
the newspapers and on television, im¬ 
ages of dead bodies come in the same 
package as images of the smiling presi¬ 
dent or the dedication of a new church. 

If a corpse postcard was saved (many 
postcards that were purchased were 
never sent away) then that image 
moved beyond news. To view the im¬ 



E. Building where federal soldiers were stood and executed, Matamoros, Mexico. Curt Teich postcard Ca. 1913. 


age once would be to inform. To view 
the image over and over again would 
be to contemplate. And saving that im¬ 
age would be possessing a part of the 
event — even the death of ten men 
totally unrelated to the owner of their 
image. In Illustration E, unlike most 
photographic postcards, the actual im¬ 
age is not particularly interesting, or in¬ 
tended to be. The purchaser of this 
card was not intrigued by the wall or 
doors portrayed on the card, but only 
in what happened at that location. It is 
the spot where thirty men died. In this 
particular example, it is purely the aura 
of death surrounding the card (due to 
the caption) that is of interest. The 
photograph is simply the point of de¬ 
parture, yet it is crucial in making that 
departure. 

Illustrations F through H allow for the 
opportunity to examine the industrial 
process of creating a death object. The 
four photographs come from the pro¬ 
duction materials used to print a post¬ 
card depicting the mummified body 
known as Fawn Hoof, found in 1875 in 
Mammoth Cave, Kentucky. 2 

For nearly one hundred years from the 
middle of the nineteenth century to the 
late 1920s, the American tourist had an 
insatiable appetite for caves and cave 
lore. There was big money to be made 
for the enterprising cave owner. If, by 
chance, the cave located on your prop¬ 
erty was found to contain a mummified 
human being, the cave's fate as a pop¬ 
ular attraction was sealed. At the 
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F Mummified body of young girl popularly 
known as "Fawn Hoof/' Mammoth Caves, KY. 
Original photograph for Curt Teich postcard 1928. 


height of the "cave wars" around the 
turn of the century, if your cave lacked 
a corpse, you might be tempted to steal 
one from the nearest cave containing 
one; it was so beneficial to success. 3 

Fawn Hoof was a major attraction at 
Mammoth Cave. Consequently, a post¬ 
card of her was available in the Mam¬ 
moth Cave gift shop. Illustration F is 
the original snapshot from which the 
postcard was created. Note the prec¬ 
ious quality given to the mummy by 
the special, cloth padded display case. 
It is important to keep in mind that this 
curious object is a dead human being. 
Its manner of decay and treatment by 
its "owner" has poeticized this fact. 




C. Retouched and airbrushed "Fawn Hoof" photograph 
showing complete isolation of body from surrounding 
materials and structures. 


Figure G illustrates the process of 
retouching and changing the presenta¬ 
tion of the corpse. Everything in the 
photograph but the mummy has been 
eliminated. Context becomes irrelevant. 
It is the aesthetic presentation of the 
body which is important. 

The images discussed here share one 
important factor — they made death 
something one could see, purchase, 
share, contemplate, and physically 
manipulate. This was done in a colorful 
and acceptable manner, through the 
postcard medium. The artifacts reflect 
a period in American history when 
popular material culture poeticized, 
rather than sterilized or denied, the 
abundantly horrible. □ 


NOTES 

^ Traditionally, objectification of the abstract is de¬ 
fined as symbol. Symbols, however, are representations 
The souvenir is considered to be real or an actual piece of 
the phenomenon or event 

^ A postcard printed in 1922 describes the body in the 
following way, "A little girl petrified or mummified by the 
action of the cave air Note this is not a skeleton as the 
outer covering, skin or cuticle remains intact covering the 
skeleton completely except where broken or damaged by 
accident This, the most interesting and wonderful of all 
the numerous cave phenomena; was found in "5alts Cave" 
by Messrs, Lee and Cutcliff in 1675 During the 47 years 
since the discovery, it has been exhibited in the Smith¬ 
sonian Institution and at various other places by Mr 
H C Canter, the former owner, [italics - ed ] and is now ex¬ 
hibited at the New Entrance An abundance of hair, auburn 
shade, believed to have been red hair, was found with the 
body Burnt reeds, the remains of the Indian's campfire; 
also worn out Indian moccasins, with other debris, prove 
that the Indians inhabited Salts Cave It is believed that 
the Little Girl [sic] had been captured by Indians and rather 
than endure their torture she sacrificed her life" 

^ Charles Mohr and Howard Stone, Celebrated 
American Caves (Rutgers University Press, 1955). 


Robert Mazrim holds a BFA in film and 
sound from the School of the Art 
Institute of Chicago. He lives in 
Springfield, IL. 


How to find it in the 
Teich Collection... 


The following subject headings 
from the Teich Collection's com¬ 
puter index could be searched 
for topics related to this article: 

CAVES/grottoes 
CAVES/general view 
CAVES/tourists 

CEMETERIES/mass burial 
CEMETERIES/funereal events 

DISASTERS/weather 

DISASTERS/shipwrecks 

DISASTERS/fire 

DISASTERS/flood 

DISASTERS/aviation 

DISASTERS/earthquakes 

EVENTS/executions 

PREHISTORIC REMAINS/general 

PRISONS/death chambers 

MILITARY/battles 


FAWN HOOF 



H Finished postcard of "Fawn Hoof." 


The Curt Teich Company operated in 
Chicago from 1898 to 1974 as a printer of 
postcards, advertising pamphlets and 
brochures, maps, blotters, and sundry other 
printed items The company eventually 
became the largest volume producer of 
postcards in the world Over the span of 76 
years of business. Teich saved copies of 
everything his firm printed, including most of 
the original photographic and layout work. 

In this way he established an industrial arch¬ 
ives that now exists as the nucleus of the 
Curt Teich Postcard Collection at the Lake 
County Museum. It is the intention of the 
Museum to preserve this resource and to 
research and analyze the importance post¬ 
card views have for understanding the 
history of twentieth century America. 

IMAGE FILE is published quarterly by the 
Lake County Museum: Curt Teich Postcard 
Collection, which is a section of the Lake, 
County Forest Preserve District. 
ISSN-07430-7617. 

Image File provides a forum for discussions 
related to North American twentieth century 
culture. Articles, review essays, and news 
items will be considered for publication. 
Guidelines for submission of articles are 
available upon request by writing to the 
Publications Editor, Lake County Museum, 
Curt Teich Collection, Wauconda, IL 60084 

The Chicago Manual of Style 13th edition 
(Chicago, 1982) is used as the standard for 
style and footnote format Decisions on man¬ 
uscripts will be rendered within four weeks 
of submission Offers to review books or sug¬ 
gestions of books to review are welcomed 

Rebecca Goldberg, Museum Supervisor 

Katherine Hamilton-Smith, Curator of 
Special Collections; Editor, Image File 

Christine A Pyle, Assistant Curator of Special 
Collections 

Subscription to Image File is a benefit of 
membership to the Curt Teich Collection 
The Lake County Museum is a not for profit 
agency 

Lake County Museum, Lakewood Forest 
Preserve, Wauconda, Illinois 60004, U S A. 
(312) 526-8638/526-7878 









A Howe truss bridge near Cody, WY Built ca 1905. Photographic postcard courtesy of Donald lackson. 


Jackson, Donald, Great American 
Bridges and Dams, Washington: 

The Preservation Press. 1988. 360 pages, 
illustrated. ISBN 0-89133-129-8. 

Book Review by Joel Mendez 

Bridges and dams are among the most 
dramatic examples of a vast network of 
public works structures and facilities 
that form the core of our built environ¬ 
ment. Serving separate functions, they 
are nonetheless linked in various ways. 

" bridges and dams are bound by a 
common heritage Both are among the 
most visible and most important mani 
festations of civil engineering in our 
environment, and both are essential 
components of the public works foun¬ 
dation that supports America's trans¬ 
portation, electric power, agricultural 
and water supply sytems" (page 11). 

Great American Bridges and Dams 
examines a variety of 19th and 20th 
century structures across America. 
Published by the Preservation Press as 
part of its Great American Places Series 
this is by no means just a guidebook. 

The author, Donald Jackson, begins with 
two introductory chapters — each pro¬ 
viding an historical overview of bridges 
and dams with particular emphasis on 
developments in the United States. He 
examines topics such as the role of par¬ 
ticular designs and technologies — 
especially those common to earlier eras 
— such as the Howe truss bridge, devel¬ 
oped in the mid-nineteenth century and 
used by railroad companies because of 
inexpensive construction costs (using 
large amounts of cheap wood) and dura¬ 
bility [Fig. A]. Some technological innova¬ 
tions, the author points out, were little 
more than engineering curiosities, used 
for several projects and then forgotten. 
Others, like the Howe truss, became 
standard technology of the day He also 
reminds us that technology and design 


were determined by a variety of factors 
— from geography, availability of mater¬ 
ials, and skills of local workers to region¬ 
al political and economic influences. 

Chapter 3, "Savings Bridges and Dams," 
discusses preservation, a subject that 
raises concerns over America's aging 
infrastructure. In 1987, for example, the 
Federal Highway Administration request¬ 
ed more than $50 billion to repair or 
replace approximately 220,000 bridges. 
In some states, several hundred bridges 
are being replaced each year. To what 
extent can we preserve our more signif¬ 
icant structures? When is it possible to 
preserve a major engineering work 
without damaging its architectural in¬ 


tegrity? Although Jackson argues that 
safety and utility must be addressed 
before aesthetics can be considered, he 
notes that public works departments 
and engineers have, as a result, given 
less consideration to historical signifi¬ 
cance and the value of preserving our 
technological heritage Jackson dis¬ 
cusses this and other issues such as 
funding and public support and in¬ 
cludes a "preservation checklist" — 
suggested steps for saving historic 
bridges. He argues that effective pres¬ 
ervation efforts require strong local 
support, an understanding that these 
historic structures reflect important 
technological developments and, espec¬ 
ially in the case of bridges, a realiza- 
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tion that such structures are vital 
components of historic districts, towns, 
and regions. In addition, he notes legal 
developments and legislation designed 
to protect historic bridges and dams, 


The second section of the book is a 
guide to hundreds of structures 
throughout the United States organ¬ 
ized by region and then by state. Each 
structure is explained in terms of 
engineering, purpose, and historical 
background. Information such as signif¬ 
icant architectural and engineering 
features and current use are also in¬ 
cluded. Specific bridges and dams are 
discussed within the context of the 
communities and regions they serve. 

Jackson has included more than 300 il¬ 
lustrations, many of which were culled 
from the Historic American Engineering 
Record (an arm of the National Park 
Service concerned with documenting 
our engineering heritage) as well as 
from his own collection. His selection 
of photographs reflects the sheer mag¬ 
nitude of many of these structures, and 
illustrates the intricacies of design, 
details of construction and ornamenta¬ 
tion, and in the case of bridges, the 
breadth of "structural forms" found 
across the United States. 

Criteria for selecting sites for inclusion 
in this book were accessibility to the 
public, age (the majority represent late 
19th and early 20th century technology), 
contributions to the growth of major 
cities and surrounding areas, and geo¬ 
graphical distribution. Structures which 
represent once common technologies 
were also included because of their 
significance in American economic de¬ 
velopment. Although most of the struc¬ 
tures represented are still in existence, 
an epilogue which includes "the ones 
that got away" underscores the need to 
deal with our crumbling infrastructure. 


This volume provides an excellent 
introduction to America's engineering 
heritage. Well organized and liberally 
illustrated, it is written in a crisp and 
clear style. Creaf American Bridges and 
Dams is recommended for anyone with 
an interest in this important aspect of 
America's built environment. □ 


As with others in the Preservation Press' 
Great American Places series, the Curt 
Teich Collection was used as one of the 
sources for illustrations. 

Great American Bridges and Dams was 
nominated for this year's Abel Wolman 
Award , presented each year by the 
Public Works Historical Society for the 
best new book in the field of public 
works history. The award is named for 
Dr. Abel Wolman, one of the leading 
figures in the history of public works in 
the twentieth century. Dr. Wolman, 
whose career spanned nearly three- 
quarters of a century, died recently at 
the age of 96. 


Joel Mendez is the Assistant Director 
of the Public Works Historical Society 
in Chicago. 



Downstream face with buttresses and strut-tie beams. Littlerock Dam, Littlerock, CA. Built 1924. 
Photo courtesy of Donald fackson. 


How to find it in the 
Teich Collection... 


The following subject headings 
from the Teich Collection's com¬ 
puter index could be searched 
for topics related to this article: 

BRIDGES/suspension 

BRIDGES/viaducts 

BRIDCES/spanning 

BRIDGES/foot 

BRIDGES/draw 

BRIDGES/covered 

BRIDGES/aqueducts 

BRIDGES/swinging 

BRIDGES/unusual 

BRIDCES/tunnels 

BRIDGES/construction 

BRIDGES/causeways 

BRIDGES/miscellaneous 

PARKS/bridges 

RAILROAD/bridges and viaducts 
RAILROAD/tunnels 

RIVER SCENES/dams 

UTILITI ES/electric 
UTILITIES/water 



General Dean Suspension Bridge over the Kaskaskia River, 
Carlyle, IL. Built 1859 Curt Teich postcard. 1931. 


Town Lists For 
Teich Collection 
Now Available 

A new finding aid has been developed for 
researchers interested in searching the 
Teich Collection by location. A growing 
number of requests have been coming in 
for lists of all the towns and cities in in¬ 
dividual states for which there are views in 
the Collection. The task of compiling 
these lists and entering them on the com¬ 
puter is nearly completed Each computer 
printout is one to three pages long, de¬ 
pending on the number of locations in a 
state, with the cities listed alphabetically 
in column format. 

Sometimes, major attractions in a state 
are entered as locations separate from a 
city. National parks and forests, rivers, 
bays, mountains, and, occasionally, coun¬ 
ties may have their own list entries. At the 
end of each state is a section called 
"General Views." These images, usually 
rural scenes, lakes, rivers, flowers or trees, 
were printed by the Teich Company as 
stock views. They were not meant to have 
any specific location, rather the intention 
was to look like anywhere in the U.S.A. 

While the views in the Collection are 
predominantly of the United States and 
Canada, a number of views are from other 
countries. There are a large number of 
images for Mexico and Cuba to name 
two. A complete printout is also available 
listing all towns and cities within indi¬ 
vidual foreign countries. 

These new location printouts can be pur¬ 
chased from the Collection at the cost of 
two dollars for each state or foreign coun¬ 
try list desired. □ 

-CAP 
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NEW BOOK IN NATIONAL TRUST 
CURT TEICH COLLECTION SERIES 


Mostly Moderne: Views From America's Past is the most recent addition to the Preservation Press' "Past Age Postcard Series," 
published cooperatively with the Curt Teich Postcard Collection. 


From the zigzags and ziggurats of Art Deco skyscrapers to the sleek, streamlined look of storefronts, progressive-minded businesses 
and designers between the two world wars helped usher in a new architectural era. It was vintage modernism — "naive, romantic, 
and upbeat," according to Ada Louise Huxtable — and it was fun to look at because it was so new. 


Collected in Mostly Moderne are twenty-four full-color fantasies from this age of architectural optimism, selected from the more 
than 330,000 original postcard images in the Teich Collection. Here is Cleveland's sunburst-crowned exposition site, a hallmark of 
the 1930s; the compelling geometries of the waiting room in Omaha's new railroad station; shiny black Vitrolite facing on Duke's 
restaurant in Kokomo, Indiana; a futuristic Ford showroom in San Diego. Joining these are sophisticated interiors of cafes, shoe 
salons, hotel lobbies, and even a bathroom — each intrinsically new and moderne. 


The book is introduced with a brief essay on Deco style by Richard Striner of the Art Deco Society of Washington, D.C. An essay by 
Teich Collection curator Katherine Hamilton-Smith about the use of postcard images in the documentation of twentieth century 
American culture provides a conclusion. Mostly Moderne joins the first two publications in the "Past Age Postcard" series, Ducks 
and Diners (roadside architecture), and Picture Palaces (movie theatres). The next two books in the series will be published in spring 1990 


All three books are available from the Curt Teich Postcard Collection, Lake County Museum, Lakewood Forest Preserve, Wauconda, IL 
60084 (312) 526-8638. The cost of the books is $8.50 each, which includes postage and handling. Teich Collection members cost is $7.75 
Orders must be accompanied by check or money order. 






New Course On 
Roadside Design 

Beginning with the Fall 1989 semester, 
the Graphic Communication Depart¬ 
ment of the Center for Creative Studies, 
College of Art and Design in Detroit 
will offer a new course of study, explor¬ 
ing the design of the American road¬ 
side. Entitled Gas, Food, and Lodging: 
The Design of the American Roadside , 
this course will trace the history, devel¬ 
opment, and design evolution of road¬ 
side industries from their beginnings 
through to a contemporary framework. 
It will examine the various commerical 
disciplines utilized by these enterprises: 
architectural design, industrial/product 
design, and graphic design. Advertising, 
marketing, and merchandising methods 
will also be discussed. 

The course was created and will be 
taught by Daniel Hershberger, Associate 
Professor of Graphic Design and serious 
roadside enthusiast. Mr. Hershberger 
has been involved in exhaustive re¬ 
search on the subject for a number of 
years and has amassed a vast body of 
information which will serve as the 
basis for Gas, Food, and Lodging: The 
Design of the American Roadside . 

Postcards, both from Mr. Hershberger's 
own collection and from the Teich Col¬ 
lection, comprise one of the primary 
sources of vintage imagery used in this 
course. 



For information about Gas, Food , and 
Lodging: The Design of the American 
Roadside , please write to the Center for 
Creative Studies, Graphic Communication 
Department, College of Art and Design, 
245 East Kirby, Detroit, Ml 48202. □ 

-KHS 


Research Use 
Necessitates New 
Staff Position 

Use of the Teich Collection has grown 
to an average of five or six research re¬ 
quests each day. To meet this burgeon¬ 
ing need, a new position of Research 
Aid has been added to the Teich Col¬ 
lection staff. The position is being ably 
filled by Debra Gust, who now handles 
most of the research requests which 
come into the archives. Debra holds a 
bachelor's degree in Humanities with 
concentrations in history and art from 
the College of St. Mary of the Lake in 
Terra Haute, Indiana. □ 

-KHS 


Teich Collection 
Curator Appointed 
To Boards 

Katherine Hamilton-Smith, curator of 
the Teich Collection, has recently been 
appointed to the advisory board of the 
Chicago Art Deco Society and to the 
national board of the Society for 
Commercial Archeology (SCA). 

SCA is headquartered at the Smithsonian 
Museum of American History in 


Washington. The organization, which 
has a national membership, seeks to 
analyze, record, and preserve the arti¬ 
facts and structures of the American 
commercial process. Features of the 
American commercial environment in¬ 
clude transportation facilities such as 
highways, airports, and bus stations; 
roadside development such as diners, 
gas stations, and motels; components 
of the traditional business district such 
as movie theatres, drug stores, and 
department stores; and recreational 
facilities such as amusement parks, 
resorts, and fairgrounds. SCA is con¬ 
cerned that these resources, while 
rapidly disappearing, are often con¬ 
sidered too recent to be deemed worthy 
of serious study and preservation. The 
goals of the society are to promote 
public awarenness and exchange of in¬ 
formation, and to encourage the selec¬ 
tive conservation of the commercial 
landscape. SCA's membership is com¬ 
prised of individuals and organizations 
involved in fields ranging from art, ar¬ 
chitecture, historic preservation, and 
design, to business, engineering, and 
law. 

The mission of the Chicago Art Deco 
Society (CADS) is to educate about and 
promote awareness of the structures 
and artifacts designed in the style 
known as Art Deco, which realized its 
height from the late 1920s through the 
1940s. CADS maintains a strong net¬ 
work relationship with other art deco 
societies across the United States. 

For more information about SCA, write 
to The Society for Commerical 
Archeology, Room 5010, National 
Museum of American History, 
Washington, D.C. 20560. For more 
information about CADS, write to The 
Chicago Art Deco Society, 823 Lake 
Street, Oak Park, IL, 60301. □ 

-KHS 


Fond Good-Bye 
To Museum Director 

Rebecca Goldberg, who has been the 
director of the Lake County Museum since 
1982, is leaving us to take up the newly 
created position of Assistant Director of 
Development for Membership at the 
Chicago Historical Society. She came to 
our museum in 1980 as the curator of the 
objects collections and has been financial 
administrator for the Teich Collection pro¬ 
ject since its acquisition in 1982. 

Rebecca will be greatly missed by all the 
staff and volunteers. The Teich Collection 
staff will especially miss her encourage¬ 
ment and support of our project which, in 
its early years, required creativity and 
vision in order to understand its potential. 
We thank her and wish her all the best 
both professionally and personally. 

She deserves the best. □ 

-KHS 






The Museum is located about 40 miles northwest of Chi¬ 
cago in the Lakewood Forest Preserve, Route 176 and Fair- 
field Road, Wauconda, IL 60084 (312) 526-8638. 
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